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species of verse. But this implies a formal and mislead-
ing limitation. Sidney, like Milton and like Shelley,
will not have poetry confined to metre: " apparelled
verse being but an ornament, and no cause to poetry;
since there have been many most excellent poets that
have never versified, and now swarm many versifiers that
need never answer to the name of poets." Xenophon's
" Cyrop*6dia," the "Theagenes and Ghaxiclea" of Helio-
dorus, are cited as true poems; " and yet both these wrote
in prose." " It is not rhyming and versing that maketh a
poet; but it is that feigning notable images of virtues, vices,"
or what else, with that delightful teaching, which must
be the right describing note to know a poet by." Truly
" the senate of poets have chosen verse as their fittest
raiment;" but this they did, because they meant, " as in
matter they passed all in all, so in manner to go beyond
them." " Speech, next to reason, is the greatest gift be-
stowod upon mortality;" and verse " which most doth
polish that blessing of speech," is, therefore, the highest
investiture of poetic-thought

Having thus defined his conception of poetry, Sidney
inquires into the purpose of all learning. " This purify-
ing of wit, this enriching of memory, enabling of judg-
ment, and enlarging of conceit, which commonly we call
learning, under what name soever it come forth, or to
what immediate end soever it be directed; the final end
is to lead and draw us to as high a perfection as our
degenerate souls, made worse by their clay lodgings,
can be capable of." All the branches of learning subserve
the royal or architectonic science, " which stands, as I
think, in the knowledge of a man's self in the ethic and
politic consideration, with the end of well-doing, and notqueen's reign any extraordinary aid by license, forfeit, or
